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of the estimate that has not the advantage of
time's perspective, to recognize certain relative
values and catch the meaning of the individual
author, his service in literary evolution.

Shaw may be considered in this latter way, while
we waive the ultimate question of permanent
standing, a phrase, indeed, which is self-contra-
dictory, as truly when we have Shakespere in mind
as when we seek to indicate the rank of one still
living; how do we know in the year of grace 1916
that the greatest dramatist of them all will sur-
vive the shocks of Time so that we may speak of
his contribution as "permanent"? We only
know that he has successfully weathered the
storms of three hundred years.

The practical question then is, what impress
has Bernard Shaw made upon the generation
which, under the leadership of Ibsen, has con-
tributed to the development of English-speaking
drama? Is his place distinctive, important, has
it significance? Has he contributed to make what
we call modern drama in such manner as to in-
fluence it in1 form and substance, in aim and accom-
plishment? For one, I believe the answer must be
an affirmative.                        f/ V
